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SOMETHING INTRODUCTORY. 







Introductory is 
an ominous title 
to write an article to, 
and new that the chry- 


8 butterfly, there is a palpita- 


though perfect, heart, caus- 


you pass heedless by a diamond 
flung in your pathway simply 
* because diamonds have been 
worn ere your age, and go on 
seeking for some gem yet undis- 
covered. You wvuld hear Folly 
shake his round sides with 
laughter. The bee gathers 


OMETHING sweets from all flowers: that born but this mo- 


cant is only a bursting bud—the one of yester- 
|day is a full blown rose. 

In our administering we will never be profane: 
/an abhorrence of this was infused into us with 


solid has become a/our infant nurture, and we shrink from it as a 


young girl from a thunder-volley. We should 


ting sensation in its minute, | part with harsh words as a miser with gold—with 


a due consideration of the return. 


ed by a fear that its random | Weare a friend to communities—that is, we 


(yi flights may be extended into an have no objection to a community of patrons, 





more ferocious, where, in its 
first sunward flight, some envious 
cricket watching for its prey— 
critic, We mean, watching for its 
prey—may seize the aspiring 
lepidopter by the wing, “ dash 
his hopes to death,” and bid him bring no flowers 
of thought from Fancy’s region, but make a 
charnel of his bosom, and_bury there his dying 
aspirations. Let us hope, then, to keep without 
the pale of criticism whose censure pales the 
heart, and by continually” striving to please all 
parties, provoke not the ire or envy of any. 
We would be on laughing terms with the bright 
side of the world, and shed the dew of sympathy 
for the other, or melancholy side. We would 
have no objection to pass a joke with a merry | 


y atmosphere so dense, abounding |and should prefer them all to become life-mem- 
in insects so much larger and | bers; but we beg to dissent from the principles 


and practices of some of our universities in con- 
ferring honorary degrees, for such benefits, too 
liberally bestowed, would leave us eventually in 
very “or’nary circumstances”—we could never 
a-gree to such d-grees. In other words, we hope 


|to make our paper good currency, that it may 


pass in the market at par. 

We have called our hebdomadal an “ Illustrated 
Magazine,”’—that does not mean, however, that 
we shall allow the artist to put his pencil upon 
every page of its contents, or every third or sixth 
page, but shall be content to appear after the 
manner of this our first number—nothing less 
than this, but probably give occasionally some- 
thing extra as our good humor prompts us, or the 
enlargement of our ‘‘ community” will warrant : 
It is * illustrated,” because the artist shall illus- 











rogue, or pass an incorrigible dun in the street. | trate the letter-press, and the letter-press shall 
And as for love, why if we were free, and could illustrate the sketches of the artist—because each 
do as we pleased about it, we don’t know what | volume (and tuere will be twoa year) will contain 
we should do; at any rate, we can preach if we | upward of sixty illustrations and articles illus- 
cannot practice ;—but our advice—what know- | trated—twenty-six of them being elegantly finish- 
ledge we have in such matters, shall be tendered | ed steel engravings. 
gratis to all “ inquiring friends.” As for our own services, we put no price upon 
We will not swear to be always saying new | them—we hope by offending none, to please many, 
things to you, as though you knew all that has | and if we are ever successful in beguiling a tedi- 
been uttered by eloquent pen before; nor would ous hour, or prompting the heart to better feel- 
VOLUME I.—no. I. 
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ings or the brain to more ennobling thoughts, our | 
reward is in our so doing: if, in fact, we can add 
a moment's gratification to one individual reader, | 
then have we added our moiety of happiness to| 
the scale of human existence. If we can intro-| 
duce new friends, and sometimes old acquaint-} 
ances, who shall ‘‘ make themselves agreeable,” | 
bear them on the tide of your good wishes, and | 
remember us all in your prayers. 

We are not of those who hold fiction to be an | 
useless literature : its flowing sentences and illu- | 
sive narrative may, and often do, serve to convey | 
ennobling and purifying thoughts. With young’ 
readers it is often the first step to a more exten- | 
sive and philosophical course of reading—it often 
opens their spiritual eyes to a world of glorious 
thought—its sentiments often prompt their hearts 
to virtuous and charitable feelings. We could 
name works of fiction which have long been 
cheris..ed as household favorites, with a pure 
moral tone that has left its influence on the mind 
for life. As long as fiction performs this task— 
until it steps over the boundaries of decency and 
morality—while it remains the graceful and or- 
namental in literature—embodying pure senti-| 
ments and lofty thoughts, so long will it be a! 
favorite recreation for all classes of readers, and 
a pleasing instructor of the young 

In conclusion, we shall walk in the guidance | 


| 


of the theatre or the brilliant party they had just 
left. But, with such exceptions, those afoot and 
astir in the great thoroughfares were men and 
women, seldom seen but at night—creatures to 
whom the face of sunshine seems unnatural— 
who flit by, sometimes muffled up and silently, or 
clothed in glaring garments of silk and satin and 


|gaudy ornaments, screaming gay songs with a 


miserable affectation of gaiety, and reeking from 
the loud, ribald orgies of a night tavern! 

It was a cold, damp, clammy, cheerless night 
—the pavements were dank and sloppy. Men 
hurried by, thinking of the warm blaze which 
awaited them on their own hearths; and beings 
who had no homes or hearths to go to, shrunk 
up in sheltered corners, huddling the limbs close 
for warmth, and praying for the end of the long 
shivering night. A moaning easterly wind swept 
through the streets, damp and deadening to feel, 
and bringing with it a heavy, grayish fog from 
the Essex Marshes. The lamps shoue dimly, 
encircled each one with its misty halo; and the 
sky above was of black, hopeless darkness. Now 
and then a soaking drizzle fell—not downright 
honest rain, but something more penetrating and 


/melting still; and then a fierce howling gust 


would catch it up in misty wreaths, driving it 
against the crouching, shrinking forms who stoop- 
ed to avoid its violence, and wished to God that 
they were snug and warm at home. 

On the water everything was tenfold more dis- 
mal still. The fog careered in long heavy wreaths 
along the stream—the wind howled most drearily 
among masts and rigging, and dashed the black 
muddy water against the piers of bridges and 








of the voices that continually surround us, and) slimy landing places with a chill monotonous 
whether we draw a tear to the eye, or a smile to! Splash. No traffic was stirring on the river. It 





the lip, of beauty, or cause the sterner sex to| flowed blackly and sullenly, roaring under an- 

chored barges, and hustling the rank grass upon 
the fat mud banks. It was a dreary sight to look 
upon—calling up indistinct visions of blue swol- 
len corpses and men battling madly for life in the 
cold inky fluid. 

Midnight! A woman is pacing the pavement 
of Waterloo Bridge. She is young—she was 
once fair and gentle. And fair she is still. No 
sorrow, no burst of furious passion, can destroy 
the chiseling of those features—the noble height 
of brow and the moulded oval of the cheeks. 
But passion—the passion of madness and despair 
—is running riot in that face. The eye is wildly 
bloodshot and swollen—the teeth are clenched 
and ground together—the hand twisted with a 
convulsive grasp in the long disheveled locks 
falling down on either cheek. She staggers for- 
ward mechanically. And now the paroxysm 
seems for a moment past; a heart sickness comes 
on her; she Jeans upon the balustrade, presses 
her forehead upon the damp, cold granite, and 
seems to woo the embrace of the chill night wind. 
She is dressed in gaudy finery, without warmth 
or comfort. A wreath of flowers encircles her 
head—a ghastly mockery of the wan, distorted 
features which they frame. The handkerchief 
carelessly placed over her shoulders has been all 
but blown away, but she makes no effort to re- 
place it. 

Midnight! 
upon that gust of wind. 
upon the seat of the recesses of the 


A : : oe? | 
laugh right heartily or read attentively, in either 


case we have our reward. But we have this to! 
ask—when you have read us, and have been in- 
terested or amused, and you shut our book and| 
go into the world again, if you have met one 
sentiment that has found a chord in your heart—. 
if you have caught one idea that has lifted you 
toward the stars—nurse it—brood over it, till the 
thought grows mighty, and finds an echo in the | 
heavens! 


wenn 





THE LAST HOUR OF A SUICIDE. 
BY ANGUS B. REACH. 
Mipnicut! The brazen clang of the great bell of 
St. Paul’s tolled heavily out, and the chimes from 
a hundred steeples repeated—Midnight! The) 
solemn, yet not unbroken, silence which for a! 
brief period in the twenty-four hours over Lon. | 
don, was spreading abroad. The noise and con- 
fusion of the early night was dying away, and 
the rattle of vehicles through empty streets came | 
upon the ear not as forming drops of the great | 
tide of sound, but each distinct in its isolation. 
The day population of London had well nigh dis- 
appeared. Here and there hurried homeward 
groups of belated stragglers, conversing joyously | 








The clang of the bell was loud 
She starts up—leaps 
ridge— 
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wipes hurriedly away the clammy sweat standing 
on her forehead, and gazes calmly and long upon 
the river below. How black—how pitchy black ! 
A gurgling, eddying sound moans upward from 
the gulf. The thought, until then but half-form- 
ed, rises in her breast. She squeezes her brow 
in her hands, and then thinks again, and calmly 
—quite calmy. 

“I remember that once I thought suicide a 
thing almost impossible; I could not realize it 
how people would willingly quit a snug, happy 
world, and go into darkness, rottenness! Oh, I 
said to myself, they are mad, poor creatures, quite 


around her soul drank in peace, but from one 
source it quaffed exceeding joy. Who walked 
at her side—who spoke so very softly into her 
ear—whose hand clasped hers, so lovingly yield- 
ed to it? There were long pauses in the whisp- 
ered dialogue, but something more sweet than 
honeyed words filled up the gap; and this lasted, 
as it were, for hours—she knew that hours had 
passed, although they seemed but minutes. Why, 
evening began to fall; a dim grayness spread it- 
self all around. The silence became more in- 
tense. Birds ceased to sing and twitter among 
the ivy. The peace of the summer evening was 





mad ; none but a madman would do so; and as I | a holy thing, and the voice of the iovers did not 


4ooked upon black pools, and heard how people 
had plunged in, I turned away shivering, blessing 


| break harshly upon its stiliness. 


| Say again you love me.” It was he who 


God that I had my reason, and would not be a| spoke. 


suicide. I have my reason now, but I do not 
think as I once did; many have died by their own 
hands—oh, I remember hundreds. In a moment 
it will be over—what matters it if one be added 
to the list? What should I live for? I have no 
hope, no friend, nobody who will mourn me, or 
care whether to-morrow I be walking the cold 
wretched streets or floating in the river. No; I 
will do it—my mind is made up—God forgive— 
mother, I come to you!” 

She nerved herself for the spring, when the 
noise of voices and footsteps interrupted her. 
«* Let them pass, let them pass,” she murmured ; 
and, slipping down from the balustrade, she 
crouched in a corner of the recess. 

A man anda woman passed. They were both 
young and happy. She was muffled up in a dark, 
warm dress, and clung closely to the arm of her 
companion. He bent down in speaking to her, 
and her face was turned up—oh, so hopefully, so 
lovingly to his The light of the lamp made all 
this for a moment visible. Their words were 
not heard, but she saw them go by, knew, felt, 
what they were. Had not that upturned, con- 
fiding look told all most eloquently? Yes; they 
spoke of the bright future they saw before them 
—of holy domestic love—of hearts mutually 
trusting and trusted—young and pure, and teem- 
ing with unutterable love? It was but the vis- 
ion of a moment; it came and was gone: but 
she who witnessed it writhed in anguish at the 


* You know it, do you not?” 

«« But it is so sweet to hear the words.” 

“T love you !” 

There was a long sweet silence; then the whis- 
pering tones were renewed. 

** T cannot bear to leave you—to part with you, 
even for a day, dearest; but my family—my 
father in particular—would not hear at this mo- 
ment of my marriage.” 

“Your family—your father !” was the fright- 
ened reply, “Do they not know all?—how we 
met—how we—we loved ?” 

“It would have been madness, dearest, to have 
breathed the secret. In an instant I should have 
been torn from you. Oh, you do not know my 
father.” 

‘* Then what is to be done, what? Oh, I never 
thought of this; my foolish heart never suggest- 
ed adoubt. Oh, I know not what to think—to 
say. My mother.” 

*‘Does she know our secret?” was the quick 
interruption. 

‘* Thave no secrets from my mother. But what 
—what makes you look so? You would not 
have me tell my mother that I cared not—thought 
not of you—now, would you ?” 

«* No, no, dearest ; surely not; but” 

«© You are confused; oh, tell me all !—what is 
wrong? Have I not a right to know?” 











‘* Dearest, you have. | will tell you the truth. 
I love you—love you as passionately as man 


sight—a thrilling chord was touched—she Lent] ever loved woman. But, situated as I am, I dare 
down in her sore affliction, and slowly rocked | not breathe a word of this to aught but you; but 
her body to and fro; “Oh, God! oh, God! so it| for you I will risk all—every nig tage 
was once with us—so I once spoke to him—so| hope. Come, dearest ; all is prepared; fly with 
he once listened to me—and now—” Herhands,|me. Once in London, we can defy pursuit; and 


which had been clasped, so that the nails almost 
entered the flesh, relaxed, and she fell insensible 
upon the stone bench. 

The body neither felt nor knew aught, but the 
subtle mind was active; it soared away, away 
from the dismal river, out of the dismal night, 
and the entranced girl saw a vision; it was of a 
country cottage embosomed in trees—a smiling, 
happy place, far from dirty bustling towns and 
cities delicious in its rural freshness. Lofty trees 
grew around it, and trailing shrubs clasped the 
walls with their tendrils, and their blossoms peep- 
ed slyly into the open casement. She knew the 
place—it was Home. She was there once again ; 


a heavy weight, a dimly-remembered sorrow had 
been lifted from her heart; she was happy, and 





the sensation was strange. 


From everything 


the instant that we arrive home the ceremony 
shall take place which makes you mine for ever.” 

She listened, stunned—stupified. 

He continued—* You give me no answer—no 
sign of hope. Oh, dearest, is it possible you dis- 
trust me ?” 

* No, no—not distrust—not distrust !’— 

«Then why not fly at once? You have said, 
you have sworn, that you loved—adored me; 
prove it now. Show me what you will do for 
him who has won your heart.” 

« But, oh! to leave my poor old mother, who 
lives but in me—but for me! I cannot, indeed 
—indeed I cannot.” 

« Then I am to understand love, that I am only 
second in your affections—that, in short, you 
spurn the heart and hand I lay at your feet?” 
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‘‘Oh! for Heaven’s sake do not speak such 
cruel words—I—oh, what shall I do ?—what 
shall I say ?” 

* Choose between love and miscalled duty. I 
cannot share a heart ; it must be mine —all mine.” 

“‘ This is cruel—cruel.” 

It is kind cruelty, dear one. When once we 
are married, your mother shall know all. It is 
but two days’ trouble, to be repaid by a life of 
happiness. Come with me—come—I see, I feel 
you are yielding.” 

“Dearest, I may be doing wrong. My heart 
tells me I am, and may God forgive me—but you 
—you I cannot resist. No—I cannot struggle 
against it. I will go with you, dearest, to the 
very world’s end.” 

There was a very long pause, and she wept 
upon her lover’s breast. 

He murmured—* My own brave girl!” 

The whole scene became indistinct and con- 
fused. The mind conjured up a thousand waver- 
ing, fantastic, shapeless images—amid which it 
wandered, stumbling and bewildered. Gradually 
a dim light streamed in, and the still fainting girl 
beheld herself ina small and poor room, with 
smoky, dusty walls, and breathing a hot, murky 
steaming air. 

It was a very different place from home. She 
sat at the window. Her eyes were red with cry- 
ing, and swollen so that she could hardly see. 
She was very pale—she knew it; and her fingers 

layed mechanically with the long, disarranged 
ocks which fell over her shoulders. A heap of 
needlework lay unheeded upon her lap, and she 
looked with a vacant, wandering eye through the 
dim cracked panes before her. It was a different 
view from that she had so often gazed upon with 
a merry face and a tranquil heart at home. Her 
eye fell upon masses of dingy brick walls, crown- 
ed with labrinths of irregular-tiled roofs and 
chimney-stacks. There they stretched away in 
an endless confusion of outline—some roofs 
broken by gaveled garret windows, and others 
patched up and variegated by extempore erections 
of crazy boards. Lines, on which swung yellow, 
smoked-dried clothes, ran from house to house. 
Squalid, bare-armed women, leant idly out of 
windows, and screamed shrilly to children in the 
court below. The smoke poured continuously 
from the yellow cans, whirling in eddies amid 
the masses of brick and tile. Upon one little flat 
space, between two ascending planes of roof, sat 
a man in his shirt-sleeves, with a long pipe in 
his mouth, a pot of porter before him, and a news- 
paper in his hand. A whifling iron can was 
pouring out volumes of smoke behind him—never- 
theless, he called sitting there “ enjoying ‘the 
air.” A char-looking sort of a woman was hang- 
ing dripping clothes upon a rotten railing beside 
him, and occasionally screaming out at the full 
pitch of her voice to a neighbor, occupied in a 
court below in filling a tea-kettle out of the water- 
butt. It was a true London roof scene, in a low 
neighborhood. 

The girl looked long at it, as though she saw 
it not. A step sounded upon the stair—she 
clasped her hands, and started to her feet. The 
door opened. He entered, and threw himself sul- 
lenly upon a chair, with his back toward her. 
She approached him timidly. 





** Dear !” 

“Well, what do you want now? 
want something.” 

She wrung o. hands, and then covered her 
face with the little apron she wore. 

There was a long silence—oh! how different 
from that silence in the cottage garden! 

«‘T want to make some arrangement,” he said 
abruptly. She look eagerly up. 

*«« Oh do, do, dearest—be yourself again—speak 
to me—look on meas you used to do—I will not 
think of what has passed, never, never, upbraid 
you—but oh, do, do marry me!” 

” « Marry you,” he repeated mechanically. 

“You know, love,” she continued, trying to 
smile through her tears, ‘you know you said 
that whenever we came to London, we should be 
married, then you put it off. I was very un- 
happy, but, did not say so—I trusted in you, may 
T not trust in you yet ?” 

And she laid her hand timidly on his shoulder. 
He turned round abruptly, and shook it off. 

There was another silence. 

“<T left my home, my mother,” her voice fal- 
tered, ‘‘ my friends, all, all for you. God knows 
how I loved you, how I trusted in you. I lived 
in your voice,in your look,I would give up the 
world for you. Oh, have you deceived me? 
Speak, speak, I shall go mad !” 

She clasped his hand in hers and sunk on her 
knees before him. 

* For the love of God fulfil your promise, your 
oath, marry me !” 

«« And be transported for bigamy !” 

She fell upon the floor like a dead thing—as 
insensible as at that moment when her cold cheek 
was lying against the not colder granite. All 
was blank, darkness, the wanderings of the mind 
were for the moment over. A dull sense of re- 
awakening pain came into her limbs, and she half 
felt something laid upon her shoulder 

«“ What’s the matter, my girl?” said a rough, 
but not unkind voice. Her eyes half opened and 
her lips moved, but no sound save a confused 
moaning came from them. 

‘«< W hat’s the matter? come, speak.” 

‘“* Marry—bigamy—bigamy,” she faltered forth. 

‘«¢ Oh, bah, let that drunken woman alone, she’!l 
sleep herself sober where she is—there’s no fear 
of her.” 

“Yes, I think she is drunk,” said the first 
voice. 

“As gin can make her,” rejoined the second. 
“Come, we're late ” 

And she was left alone. 

« A drunken wo7.an!” she murmured; “ better 
be drunken now than sober.” 

She sat partially erect on the stone seat, and 
flung her arms about wildly. Her eyes sparkled 
with a mad glare, and she laughed hysterically. 

“Drunken,” she muttered, half unconsciously, 
«* drunken, and who made me drunken, who drove 
me to it? Yes, I] ama drunken woman, I know 
it. Drink is my best friend now—it warms me 
and makes me forget. Yes, give me that and Ff 
can shout and laugh—but such laughter—never 
mind—gin is a good friend, it always does its 
work, it never leaves us sober.” 

She gave a long, loud, vacant laugh, and re- 
lapsed into insensibility. Presently she revived ; 

teal 
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and, quite calm, and with all her senses about 
her, she pressed her hands against her forehead, 
and looked wildly about. 

The soaking rain was still driven by the wind. 
The river still roared,and gushed, and gurgled 
beneath. It was more pitchy dark than ever. 

She rose, and stood upon the stone seat; the 
fixed despair of her countenance was awful to 
see. ‘I have hada horrid dream,” she murmur- 
ed; “but Iam going where there are no dreams.” 

She looked long and intently down into the 
abyss. ‘* Hopeless, defiled, and an outcast, | 

CQ 

Suddenly she tossed her arms over her head, 
A change came over her face; her eye glowed, 
and she gazed upon the black vacancy. 

** Mother! mother! I see you—I see you. Hush! 
Wait for a moment, and I will be with you—a 
spirit like yourself !” 

There was a bound—a rush through the air— 
a flutter of silk and a heavy splash. It was all 
over! 

A cry was raised, ‘* A woman has thrown her- 
self into the water. A solitary passenger had 
just approached her near enough to catcha glimpse 
of the disappearing form. Hoarse voices echoed 
the exclamation, and presently boats were put 
off, drags thrown and lights gleamed on the dark 
rushing river. 

ss It’s of no use,” said a waterman; “ the tide’s 
running like a mill-stream; she may be at Lon- 
don Bridge by this time.” And he returned to 
the public-house from whence he had been sum- 
moned. 

In a day or two a paragrapi appeared in the 
daily papers, stating that the body of a woman, 
fashionably, but thinly dressed, had been found 
floating in the Pool. It Jay in the dead-house of 
@ water-side church for some days, but no one 
came to claim it. A coroner’s inquest was then 
held. No evidence was produced as to the iden- 
tity of the deceased. There was a verdict of 
**Found drowned,” and the next day a parish 
funeral. 





REBECCA TO THE TEMPLAR.* 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Lo! here upon this giddy verge, 
With feeble feet I stand— 
Approach one step, and I will leap 
From thy polluting hand. 


No more, proud Templar, in thy power 
My life, my honor thine— 

T am as free as if I knelt 
Before Jehovah's shrine. 


As free as if the bannered hosts 
Of Israel were around, 
And I upon Libanus’ height, 
Or Salem's holy ground. 


Approach one step—and I will die! 
Such fate shall welcome be: 

I'd sooner trust my soul with God 
Than honor unto thee! 


* The reader will call to mind Dick's engraving of George 
Cruikshank’s picture of the scene in Ivanhoe, between Bois- 
Guilbert and Rebecca, the Jewess, where she stands on the 
castle’s parapet, ready to dash herself down at the slightest 





motion of the Templar. 


WE are indebted to a friend for the following original article 
from the pen of a talented lady recently deceased. 


PHEBE CARR. 
OR, THE POWER OF MATERNAL LOVE. 
BY MRS. LUCY K. WELLS. 


Tue passion of the present day is for intellectual 
culture, and most of the theorists who indulge in 
visions of the perfectibility of human nature, pro- 
pose accomplishing this desirable end, by exalt- 
ing the mental capacities of man. Their purpose 
is, indeed, a noble one; yet when I have seen 
how rapidly the character is elevated, and all the 
powers expanded, and even called into new ex- 
istence by awakening the affections, and rearing 
the moral powers, I have sometimes thought 
there might be “a more excellent way.” I have 
more than suspected those philosophers greatly 
erred, who would seek to raise man to the highest 
elevation of which his immortal mind is suscep- 
tible, merely by cultivating the intellect, while 
the heart, the affections are suffered to remain a 
barren waste. It is by moral qualities of man, 
by the affections, that he is most closely allied 
to superior natures. The intellectual attributes 
of the Deity are spoken of as pertaining to him, 
but Love is revealed to us as his very essence. 
‘God is love,” is the beautiful portrait given of 
Him who holds the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, by that apostle, who, without the fire and 
energy of Peter, or the masterly eloquence of 
Paul, was yet the chosen friend of the Saviour, 
because he had drank so deeply of that blessed 
spirit. He, too, who had sat at the feet of Gam- 
aliel, and was wise in the treasured learning of 
ages, after enumerating the most splendid natural 
and acquired powers of intellect, says, “ If Ihave 
not Charity —Love—it profiteth me nothing.” 
His judgment was dictated by unerring wisdom, 
but how different from the wisdom of this world. 
Pass through our seminaries of learning, from the 
schools for lisping infancy, to those adapted to 
form giants in intellect, but one standard—one 
object is presented; to conquer the mysteries of 
language, which is but the vehicle of thought,— 
to become acquainted with the mystic power of 
numbers, a power, though so highly vaunted, yet 
sinking into helplessness when striving to com- 
pute the duration of man’s existence, to infuse 
into our own minds some little portion of the deep 
thoughts and high imaginings of other minds that 
have passed away like shadows, and whom we 
must soon follow—to explore a little portion of 
this material world,—to penetrate some few hun- 
dred feet below the surface, and from the dis- 
coveries there made to deduce sage conclusions 
as to the purposes of Him who formed the stu- 
pendous whole: this is the high aim of education. 
The heart, the spring which impels all the move- 
ments of the soul, is unregulated—the noblest 
faculties remain dormant. A mass of knowledge 
is indeed acquired by slow and painful efforts, 
but it is lifeless as a marble statue. The vivify- 
ing principle which should awaken that dormant 
mass and send it out in godlike efforts to cheer, 
and gladden, and purify the soul, is wanting. 
Life is frittered away in pouring over moth-eaten 
tomse, or in other kindred pursuits, dignified by 
the name of science, and the spirit passes from 
the stage of its mortal existence, without being 
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in any measure assimilated to that Being who} 
has commanded us to keep our hearts with all 
diligence. 

I have been led to these reflections by recalling 
the history of a woman in very humble life, 
whom I often met in my childhood. 

There was as little in her to excite interest, as 
an immortal being could well possess. Her mind 
was scantily endowed by nature, and her acquire- 
ments scarcely reached beyond the power of read- 
ing and writing. Nor was her heart more for- 
tunate in its education. Her house was a scene 
of domestic discord and petty bickerings. She 
was sickly too, and had not the resource of use- 
ful employment to prevent her mind from prey- 
ing on itself, or turning its poisonous fangs upon 
the good name of others. Well do I remember 
her. Her coarse black hair parted on the top of 
the head, and combed down on each side of her 
low and narrow brow, her stooping, feeble gait, 
and her pallid face, lit up by no expression, ex- 
cept a look of prying curiosity in her prominent 
black eyes. Knitting and retailing the petty 
scandal of the neighborhood were her only amuse- 
ments. Yet uninviting as she was, she often 
spent an hour with us. 

My mother pitied her sufferings, and while she 
would gently refuse to listen to her tales of scan- 
dal, endeavored to lead her mind to higher and 
better thoughts. The peace and happiness of 
our domestic circle, seemed to exert a most sooth- 
ing influence on the poor outcast, and a smile 
almost like benevolence would pass over her face, 
as she listened to our childish prattle. We dread- 
ed to see her pale face, but always treated her 
kindly ; otherwise, we were not permitted to treat 
any living thing. But unlovely as she seemed to 
us, there was one who had looked upon her as 
his destined partner in life, when she was not so 
sick and powerless as now, and he did not desert 
her. After waiting year after year, in the hope 
that health and vigor would return, he erected a 
little dwelling, and took her “for better—for 
worse.” She seemed somewhat softened by his 
enduring affection. More attention was bestowed 
on her exterior, and there was less acrimony in her 
details of slander. But as her husband was a 
poor day-laborer, her habits were unchanged, ex- 
cept by the necessity of being at home to prepare 
his homely meals. With a handkerchief tied 
over her head, a faded shaw] upon her shoulders, 
and her knitting work in her hand, she would 
roam from one neighbor to another, an endured, 
rather than a welcome guest. 

James evidently sought her comfort. Their 
house was small and dimly lighted. But there 
was a little garden plat in front, that was neatly 
kept, a few fruit trees bordered the fence, divid- 
ing their small domain from their neighbor’s farm. 
The path through their field, led to a beautiful 
grove of beech and maple and wild poplar—the 
aspen of the poets. It was a favorite haunt of 
our childhood There we went to gather May 
flowers in spring, to enjoy the cooling shade, and | 
to wonder at the quivering of the aspen leaves in 
the still, sultry days of summer; and with higher 
glee and more buoyant hearts, to gather the beech- 
nuts under the bright sky of our lovely autumn. 
On our way thither we often paused to watch the 
growth of James’s garden vegetables; to admire 























the tall upright spires of onions, the luxuriant 
broad leaf of the beet, and the graceful feathery 
foliage of the carrot, closely crowded together on 
the little bed. But what most excited our admira- 
tion, was a thorn tree in which a pear graft that 
James had inserted, was seen growing luxuriantly 
—a beautiful emblem of the harsh and unpromis- 
ing stock, from which some of the mildest virtues 
of our nature are seen to proceed. : 

Phebe became a mother. Her babe was like 
her, a puny, sickly thing, but it awakened her to* 
a new existence. Her care for it was unceasing, 
and it was not the blind instinct of merely natural 
affection, but the watchful tenderness of a mother, 
endowed like superior natures. Her ramblings 
now ceased, and for the sake of that loved one, 
she cheerfully shut herself from the blue sky, 
and the free air of Heaven, in the narrow pre- 
cincts of her home. She still continued her oc- 
casional visits at our house, and when her little 
child would elicit some kindly attention from us, 
her eye would brighten with pleasure and hope. 

She now listened with interest, when my mother 
would speak of duty and of eternal realities, and 
when looking on the immortal being to whom 
she had given birth, she felt for the first time that 
she too had a soul. Her whole aspect was 
changed. She seemed kind and gentle, became 
industrious, her child was neatly clad, and so far 
as her feeble health would permit, she performed 
the duties of wife and mother. But whether it 
was the sudden change from her former rambling 
life to the close precincts of their ill-aired man- 
sion, or whether it was that consumption had 
long been silently doing its work, I know not, 
but her health rapidly declined. 

After giving birth to another infant she never 
rose from her bed. And now the intellectual and 
moral change which had long been silently going 
on in the depths of even that uncultivated soul, 
burst out ina manner toamaze usall. She knew 
that she must die, and leave her little one. From 
her own experience she judged that there was “‘ no 
fount of love save in a mother’s heart.” There 
was no earthly friend to whom she could con- 
fide them, but faith in that Being, whose unseen 
presence and care, it requires the highest effort of 
human intellect to realize, enabled that untaught 
and doating mother to give them up without a 
fear. I was often the bearer of some little com- 
fort to the invalid, and when | witnessed the pa- 
tience and the heavenly peace and hope of Se 
countenance, stretched as she was ina dark room, 
on a low and comfortless looking bed, I felt that 
the hopes of the gospel are indeed more elevating 
as well as more precious, than ail that mere hu- 
man science can impart. During the last days of 
her life she became delirious, and then the master 
passion of her soul spoke out without disguise. 
** My baby, my baby,” she would murmur in 
faint accents ‘ will nobody give her something 
to eat.” ‘Cover up that poor cold baby, look, 
how it shivers.” Then as recollection would for 
a moment return, trust in the promises of God 
would cheer her fainting spirit, and clasping her 
wasted hands she would say, ‘* Leave thy father- 
less children with me, I will preserve them alive 
—and will he not take care of my motherless 
babies too.” So long as reason remained, my 
father often visited that little room, where angel 
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visitants were waiting to carry that purified spirit; from if such money is taken? how are we to 
to the land where faith is lost in sight, and hope | pay our rent with such stuff as this ?” 

in fruition,—where earthly “knowledge must! At this Potoavy did look astonishment—no 
vanish away” before the full blaze of heavenly | other living man would have so opened his eyes 
wisdom, but where charity and heavenly love re- | had he have seen the man in the moon letting 
main forever. Even when the wild and “idle| himself down upon earth with a rope-ladder. 
wanderings of the brain,” showed that the ‘ soul’?! The muscles of his face resolved themselves into 
frail dwelling house” was rapidly decaying, he | a dont-know-whether-to-laugh-or-not sort of po- 
did not cease to go; the voice of prayer and|sition; his risibilities seemed poised upon the 
praise had power to calm, and to call for a mo- | point where they might turn to downright laugh- 
ment reason back to its shattered tenement, when | ter or melancholy despair; but finally thinking 





the physician’s art had been powerless. After a 
lingering struggle, the immortal soul was freed. | 
The succeeding Sabbath my father according to | 
the simple and affecting custom of the country, | 
dwelt on the closing scene of her life, and as he} 
spoke of her humble faith, her unwavering hope | 
of a glorious immortality, I felt how poor is all | 
earth can bestow in the hour of death. | 

Portland, Maine | 


NOT GETTING ON THE FREE 
LIST. 
A REMINISCENCE OF A THEATRE. 





BY WHIZ. 


You should have known Manager Mum—person- 
sonally, 1 mean, for who has not heard of him | 
professionally? He was the manager of the} 
** first Theatre in the country ;” engaged all the | 
foreign and native stars; imported all the dancers 
on the tight rope and planed board, and was faith- 
ful in furnishing his modicum of uproar talent; 
he hada taste for music and the fine arts, and 
could detect the alto of a tea-kettle from the basso- 
repieno of a splinter on a board fence. He was 
a great man, Manager Mum; and could you have 
seen him, as I have, walking with his hands be- 
hind him, a la Napoleon, back and forth through 
the lobby of “ the first theatre in the country,” 
you would have stood back as I did, knowing, as 
I also did, how important it was that he should 
cross the lobby of the lower boxes just nine times 
before he dodged, with portentous silence, past 
the awe-struck door-keeper, out on to the front 
steps of the temple to gaze down the street, and 
up the street, and across the street, then up to the 
heavens, and finally make one more dodge into 
the mysterious ticket-office, to count over for the 
twentieth time the odd change, and that suspi- 
cious looking bank note—the evening’s receipts 
of ‘the first theatre in the country.” We will 
say all this was done on a particular night, and 
come to the nib at once. 

Manager Mum cast a look of meaning silence 
at the treasurer, Mr. Potoavy,and then he broke 
that awful silence which he had carefully kept so 
long. 

** Mr. Potoavy—Mr. Potoavy !” said Manager 
Mum, suspiciously eyeing the solitary note. 

** Sir !” exclaimed Po‘oavy,—oh, yes, that note ; 
I thought there was something wrong about it: 
but I didn’t like to refuse it, for where are we to 
get money, if we don’t take it ?” 

“Mr. Potoavy,” said Manager Mum, “ this 
will never do; where are the profits to come 








that Mum meant this remark for one of his dry 
jokes, he concluded to make a real laugh at the 
oddity of the conceit, and done with it. 

«« How are we to pay ourrent with such stuff 
as this?” said Mum. 

‘That's funny—that’s funny—that’s very fun- 
ny, Mr.Mum. Ha, ha, ha! he, he, he, ho!” and 
Potoavy laughed until he had to clasp himself in 
his arms, whether at the seriousness of Mum’s 
manner, or at the idea of paying rent, deponent 
sayeth not. 

** And, Mr. Potoavy—” 

Mr. Potoavy instantly became all attention ; 
his face grew as long as the rent bill, and his ears 
pricked up like a dog’s wheu he hears his mas- 
ter’s whistle. 

« And, Mr. Potoavy, if you take such money 
as this, how is it possible for me to pay the sala- 


| ries of the two hundred persons who depend upon 


me for sustenance ?” 

** Let them wait, Mr. Mum. 
that you give them employment? 
give them money ?” 

« But we can’t command their services for no- 
thing.” 

“Leave that to me, Mr. Mum. When they 
become clamorous for their salaries, I will put a 
notice in the green room that there will be no 
further performance until they come to terms,” 
and Potoavy leered beautifully at the Manager. 

“So wise so young,” thought Mum, and then 
uttered aloud, “ but all this is no excuse for tak- 
ing bad money, or bills of exploded banks. 

* But, Mr. Mum, how can you expect I am to 
be a bank-note detector and a ticket-seller at one 
and the same time. Besides, the issue is not 
mentioned in our last bank-note list, which you 
will please to recollect was one year old last De- 
cember.” 

«Then why has not one been got? 
step out and get one at once?” ’ 

“Certainly, Mr. Mum; it will cost a six- 
pence.” 

‘«* Never mind, then, you may borrow one.” 

W hat Potoavy would have done at this junc- 
ture had not circumstances intervened, it is im- 
possible to tell; at any rate his hand was on the 
knob of the door, when his eye caught the appa- 
rition of a mysterious looking arm protruding 
through the circular hole in the partition whence 
tickets are vended to purchasers. Whether to 
start with an exclamation of horror, or to view 
the apparition with stoical indifference, was a 
momentary question in Mr. Potoavy’s mind; 
however, like a true philosopher he chose the 
latter, and presently discovered in the digital ex- 
tremity of that pale thin arm a very neatly fold- 
ed billet, on one side of which was neatly endor- 
sed : 


Is it not sufficient 
Must you also 


Can’t you 
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«‘ Joacquim Mu, Esa., 
*« Theatre, 
Present.” 

Mr. Potoavy, with a motion such as a laundress 
would make in ascertaining if her flat-iron were 
hot, snatched the note from the pale thin hand, 
and passed it in a diagonal direction over to Man- 
ager Mum. An ominous silence pervaded the at- 
mosphere of that mysterious apartment as Mum 
proceeded to open and read the note, the pale 
thin hand in the mean time remaining thrust at 
arm’s length through the ticket delivery. Pot- 
oavy saw it, and rapping it politely on the 
knuckles with a bogus dollar, requested the 

roprietor of the pale thin hand to take it out of 

ip hele. Quick as the winged lightning the 
arm was withdrawn, followed _ a groan so faint 
and sickly that it convinced Potoavy that the 
funny-bone had come in quick contact with a 
less sensitive material, and he grinned a devilish 
invisible grin, and chuckled a silent and sarcastic 
chuckle, and as he again looked toward the aper- 
ture, he discovered that it was filled with a man- 
in-the-moonish looking face and a pair of staring 
eyes. 

“Well, sir,” said Potoavy. 

‘‘ I wish,” said the face of the pale thin hand, 
“to know Mr. Mum’s pleasure respecting my 
note.” 

** You will know it soon enough, sir,” said 
Potoavy, “there is a gentleman wishing to pur- 
chase aticket. A private box, sir?” 

‘*No!” exclaimed a dumpy man with a pug 
nose, ‘*I want a ticket for the pit, and my seat 
preserved.” 

‘*We can sell you a pit ticket, sir; but you 
must look after your own seat. Fifty cents, 
sir.” 

The man with a pug nose made a collecting 
tour through his pockets, and finally succeeded 
in raising the requisite sum, which he paid 
through the little round hole, took his ticket, and 
departed. The whole was immediately filled 
again with the face of the pale thin hand. Man- 
ager Mum had just deciphered the note of the 
mysterious person, which ran thus: 


. “ OFFICE OF THEATRICAL Gona, 
20th August, 1845. 


Mr. Mvum,—Sir: Being the editor and pro- 
prietor of a weekly paper, called the “ Theatri- 
cal Gong,” in which it is my intention to give 
lengthy and able criticisms of the drama, you 
will please place my name upon your free list— 
a courtesy, I believe, usually extended to the 
press. ABELAIRD Fumsy.” 


As Mr. Fumby thrust his face into the ticket 
delivery for the second time, it was met by a re- 
turn of his note, underlined in Manager Mum’s 
usually laconic style— 


“Happy to accommodate—but—list too large 
—can't. Mv.” 


Mr. Fumby took the note—gave it a hasty 
"odd the ry 5 FP penrng his hand upon 

is temples—-turned a little pale, and then turned 
round and abruptly left the theatre. Manager 
Mum and Mr. Potoavy simultaneously rushed 
from the box office to the front doors of the 
house, expecting to see the rash fellow throw 
himself, with suicidal intent, into a small pond of 


muddy water in the vicinity; but he rushed 
harmless by, and the manager and his treasurer, 
casting a world-of-meaning glance at each other, 
wheeled about and re-entered the box office, both 
conscious that that little moment’s excitement had 
been too much for them. 

The next issue of the “ Gong” had a wither- 
ing attack on the management of the “ first thea- 
tre in the country,” that convinced Manager 
Mum of the continued existence of Fumby. 


Wuiz appears to be a humorous, good-natured sort of a fel- 
low, and we hope to hear from him often. 





THE HURRICANE. 
BY LAWRENCE LABREE. 


Mark yonder dark cloud that has covered the sun ? 

’Tis the Hurricane’s banner! The terrible one 

Hath awoke from his slumber, and now, with rare mirth 
He will revel awhile o’er the beautiful earth! 

Now listen—ha, ha! there’s an ominous sound— 

The demon has gathered his strength for a bound, 

And the stoutest old oaks of the upland quail, 

For they dread the rush of the coming gale ; 

But he laughs them to scorn, and the flash of his eye 

Is a pennon of flame midst the murk of the sky! 

And he thunders with glee to think what arout 

He shall have ere he belteth the earth about. 

What though frown the forest? His step he doth hew, 
With the arm of a giant, triumphantly through ; 

And the dark-shadowed pine, and the far-branching elm 
With the curse of his wrath he doth overwhelm, 

And crush them to earth, where the creeping vine 

Its poisonous tendrils shall round them twine. 


Onward he sped, and anon there fell 
On his ear the boom of the ocean swell ; 
‘Oh ho!” said he, “ there is sport for me— 
What frolics Pll have with the monster sea !” 
He reached the shore, andthe spray flew high, 
And the distant waves seemed to kiss the sky ; 
And they nodded their plumed heads to greet 
The destroyer of many a gallant fleet ; 
And the petrel paused on its tireless wing, 
To welcome the gloomy Tempest-king. 


See! yonder a ship, with a merry crew, 
Is ploughing the treacherous billow through ; 
And like rays of sunlight on dashing foam, 
Sparkle their eyes at the thought of home ; 
And with hearts as full as the swelling sail, 
The voice of their song mingles well with the gale ; 
Oh! everthus has it been with the world, 
Though the banner of Death hangs forever unfurled ; 
We ne’er heed the danger, but eagerly crowd 
Round the Jauggernaut-altar where ages have bow’d ; 
And we never shrink till its shadow falls 
On the heart or the brain, and the sense appalls! 


Oh, rare is the sport of the Hurricane! 
He is lashing to foam the affrighted main ; 
And the quivering ships, as they onward fly, 
Seem to groan as each monster wave rolls by; 








And they bound as though rope and spar were rife 
With the sinew andnerve of a mortal life. 

But the demon laughs at their wild dismay, 

And snappeth asunder both yard and stay ; 

And the fiends of the air make merry and shout 
As they sail on the cloud-piercing water-spout! 
Nor heed they the mariners’ cry of wo, 

As down through the deep-heaving sea they go ; 
While the roar of the storm, or the seething swell 
Of the wave is their only funeral knell ! 
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THE MAIDEN OF THE ROSE: 
OR, CAMBRIDGE IN 1261. 


Ir was about six of the clock, on a bright sum-, would have guessed. You might have stood some 
mer’s evening, that the students of St. Nicholas| minutes in the midst of the strange scene, ere a 
Hostle sat over their rude supper. The frequent| word of what was passing had been audible; 
flagons and beakers that stood here and there | after a while you might have heard a deep harsh 
among half-eaten fragments, well-gnawed beef-! voice, with a most unclerical oath to back its 
bones, and bowls of brewis, spoke ominously | assertion, exclaim :— 

enough for the reputation of these younkers, alike; ‘By the rood, Hugh de Thornham, an’ that 
the glory of the schools and terror of the sober | rascally Northern had put so scurvy a trick upon 
citizens of Cambridge. And among those who, me,I would have showed him a Southern dagger 
lounged over the heavy oaken board, or Jay |—ay, and mayhap give him an inch or so in the 
stretched upon the settles around it, were forms| weasand.” 

and faces that betokened long vigils and hot! And as the speaker, a burly black-haired youth 
bloods, some pale with study, others flushed with | of some nineteen years, said this, he laid his hand 
wine or passion, but scarce one with the ascetic | significantly on a dark-hafted dagger that hung 
expression or unworldly air of the future priest. | half concealed in the folds of his furred tunic, 
There were no tonsures among them, but Jong} and gave vent to a short and sullen “‘ Humph!” 
curling hair and mustachios, that seemed to bid | The action seemed to amuse a smooth-cheeked 
defiance to the sumptuary regulations of the time. | merry-eyed stripling, who sat nearly opposite, as 

Neither was their dress altogether so sombre | he replied with a light laugh :-— 

and humble as became the student of divinity.| ‘* And what is this trick that would have given 
Here and there a gayer tunic, or a longer pointed | food to thy ready whittle, there, Will W ethring- 
shoe than ordinary, showed the wearer’s impa-| sett? Has Joan of the Dolphin set a Northern 
tience of restraint, and wish to be of the world| purse above a Southern promise? Or hath this 
as well as in it. At the moment which our Hugh of Thornham, who sits yonder, as sullen 
sketch attempts to describe, the hall sounded with | as our manciple when oats are rising, been thrown 
the noise of loud and almost angry voices, though |a fair Northern backfall in the schools by that 
a ringing laugh that rose, ever and anon, clear same John of Dalton, who gave him and thee so 
above the other confused sounds, showed that | shrewd a turn last Lent-tide? Out with it man; 
their converse was not so fierce as a stranger! and never knaw the good buck-horn so fiercely, 
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nor pull the belt-band round, as if there were hilt! Dalton. The young cockeril must through the 
to answer thy hand. What hath Hugh de Thorn-| open casement to the girl’s rescue. He lent me 
ham, that he may not grin and bear it, as both he| an ugly buffet which went nigh to overset me, 
and thee have done ere now, and never slept a} (and faith my cheek tingles yet)—snatched the 
wink the less ?” girl from my arms—bore her to her chamber, ’ere 

“ Hark’ye, Master W alter W odeford, thy beard-| I could say nay; and when I would have done 
less cheek shall scarce save thee a buffet, if thou; me right with my dagger, sneeringly bade me 
chafe me to it, and for Hugh de Thornham, let him | back to my disorderly kennel; he held no words 
tell his own tale. If ye stand not by him and me! with such as I. He had paid it with his life 
in this matter, then are ye neither sworn roysters| where he stood; but somehow his words held my 
of St. Nicholas, nor true Southerns.” | hand, and I let him go his way scatheless as he 






{304 A Sta deeded ares 


“Let him speak ;"—* Let him tell it,” roared | 
a score of voices, from the gruff bass of growing | 
manhood, to the childish treble of sixteen; we'll | 
see him righted!” ‘The dues of St. Nicholas, | 

and down with the false Northerns!” 

The rising of Hugh de Thornham soon checked | 
the outcry. He was a young man somewhat 
older than the first speaker, with a bold eye and | 
marked features, thrown out by the masses of | 
black hair that fell on each side of his Norman | 
face. His dress was ambitious ;-—his chausses, 
and tunic were of costly cloth of Baldekins (as it 
was called from Baldeck, where it was manufac- 
tured,) and the latter was richly scalloped both 
in front and sleeve. As he rose, he dropped his 
bonnet, and springing on the table before him, 
said with great vehemence :— 

** Have we rights, my masters? Are we frock- 
ed Carmelites of Newnham, or shaveling scholars 
of St. Augustine’s? Or are we the merry men 
of St. Nicholas, who never turned back on a 
wench, nor face from a friend ?—who hold the 
schools by day with our wits, and the streets by 
night with our weapons ?—who love short fasts 
and frequent feastings—eat no salt fish, save to 
give us a relish for our wine; and keep no Lent 
while beef is to be had for the buying? Are we 
these roysters ?” 

** Even so, De Thornham—We will stand by 
thee.”—* To thy tale,” roared a score of his hear- 
ers, getting excited by this prelude and by the 
delay. 

** Then harken, trusty freres, and say if we 
must be put upon longer by certain that we wot 
of. Who here knows not pretty Maude of the 
Rose ?” 

The looks and smiles and winks that passed 
from one to another, in the throng, showed how 
the name worked upon them. The speaker con- 
tinued,—** Who here knows not that I and you! 
John Le Cryur, and you Robert of Frassenden, | 
and you Roger Parlebone, and you Thomas de | 
Lon ” he continued, pointing rapidly to the | 
youths he named, “ love her one and all, and will 
win and wear her, the best man of us, stout hand 
and heart aiding, and our Ladye’s grace? This 
noon, my masters, I went to the Rose, as is my | 
wont, for my morning draught of morat—when | 

_who should be my drawer, for the nonce, but the 
eed Maude. I spoke to the maiden of her fair | 
ace and iny strong love. She pouted, forsooth, 
and flouted; flung her pretty head high, and 
would nought with the mad-cap Hugh of Thorn-| 
ham—I had my morning draught seething in my | 
brain, and my own hot head to boot, and what} 
would ye have on’t? I seized the saucy minion, | 








and despite her screams would soon have taught! 
her the strain of a true Kentish love-hug ;—when | 
lo! you, who should be passing, but my John of | 


came. Shame on my craven heart for it! But 
say, my brethren, shall we bid such insults tame- 
ly? Have ye notalla part with me against these 
scurvy Northerns? Ye have all quarrel to take 
up,—have ye not ?” 

“Walter of Thirsk shall pay for the oe 
of my jennet—” said one; and * My boots shal 
not be bespattered for nought,” said another. 
‘* Did not Humphry de Bonne kiss Cicely March- 
paine, and laugh at me on Lammas Day last?” 
muttered a third. ‘ Ay, and called us soft-pated 
Southerns all at supper, in St. Botolph’s; and 
said that ne’er a one of us had wittosee through 
the cozening tricks of our manciple,” — out 
some six at once. In short, the train was fired ; 
Hugh de Thornham had done his work, and after 
surveying the kindling passions from the height 
of the table for a few moments, jumped down, 
and moving rapidly among the fiery groups, aided 
Wethringsett, who had been foremost in second- 
ing his friend’s speech, to organize a plan of ven- 
geance on the unsuspecting Northerns. 

It may be reasonably asked by the reader of 
this tale, especially if he be a member of either 
of our universities—W hat was become of the 
master, and fellows, and tutors, while all this 
row was going on in hall? Alas! fellows and 
tutors there were none in such hostles as that in 
which this scene took place; and for master, it 
is true there was a very old and very learned Doc- 
tor of Canon Law, who was called, at St. Nich- 
olas, ‘‘ Magister ;’—but if ever there was a title 
granted in courtesy, this had been so bestowed. 
He possessed no power over his wild charge; 
nay, his only hope of peace and privacy depen- 
ded on his never attempting to put any check or 
bridle on their lawless spirits. Volumes of un- 
holy rhymed Latin canticles, of which wine and 
women were the everlasting burden, had been 
often substituted, under his very nose, for his be- 
loved and revered decretals, and canons, and 
commentaries; spurs had been planted in the lea- 
ther of his reading chair; the legs of his desk 
had been sawed half through, so that the weight 
of a heavier volume than usual brought desk 
and book together to the ground, to the sore de- 
triment of gilded brass and painted cover. Ac- 
cordingly a louder clamor than usual was the 
signal for him to bar his chamber door, and bur- 
row still deeper in the “ Decretum” of Gratian, 
the “ Lectures of Irnerius,” or any other tome 
that might then be before him, and so endeavor 
to remain deaf to all he heard, and blind to all he 
saw— 

“ Oblitusque suorum, obliviscendus et illis.” 
On the present occasion, however, so terrific was 
the hubbub that followed the conclusion of Hugh 
de Thornham’s speech, that even his steeled sense 
was painfully smitten by it. He ventured accord- 
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ingly to open the door of his little cell, and ad- 
vancing along the low broad passage which led 
toward the hall, peeped cautiously through the 
half open portal. The students were, at this mo- 
ment, priming themselves for their evening’s 
work, with frequent potations of ale, wine, and 
rich pigments; and just as the poor old ‘ Ma- 
gister” assumed his post of vantage, struck up, 
in deafening chorus, that most jovial of all clois- 
ter chants, “* Walter de Mapes’ chanson a boire—” 
‘* Mihi est propositum in taberna mori 
Vinum sit appositum morientis ori, &c.” 

The spirit with which this was pealed out struck 
a chill to the heart of the reverend and water- 
drinking Geisleheft (for so he was named), and 
he shrunk back trembling to his quiet study, de- 
termined not to strive against the mad current. 
** God forgive them, for mad springalds !” was 
his mild prayer, as he turned again to his deecre- 
tals, and in their red-margined and illuminated 
pages soon forgot the whole scene. 

In the mean time the wild rout in the hall were 
arming and equipping themselves for the affray. 
Almost all wore daggers—some now appéared 
furnished besides with swords and small buck- 
lers; and many bore heavy piked staves, which 
for a mélée looked very like mischief. Hugh de 
Thornham himself, under his tunic, wore a light 
hauberk of chain mail, and looked, as he mar- 
shaled his troop, like one who beseemed the mail 
coat better than the gown. Amidst the general 
bustle, there was one present who seemed in no 
way to share in the alacrity and fierceness of his 
companions. This was the same fair-haired, 
light-eyed stripling who at first taunted Weth- 
ringsett, and who now sat, inactively, in his ori- 


ginal place, unbonneted, and unarmed. His | 


apathy drew upon him the attention of those 
next him; and not a few gibes and jeers, from 
these, he passed over without seeming to hear, 
or if hearing, evidently careless of them. 

At length Thornham strode up to him, and 
pressing his hand heavily on his shoulder, said 
sharply, ‘‘ This quarrel likes thee not, Walter de 
Wodetord? Is it the dash of Northern blood in 
thy veins that holds thee, or hast thou thoughtof 
the wench, and wilt not bestir thyself for my 
spoilt suit ?” 

*‘T like not thee, nor thy quarrel,” said the 
boy, almost fiercely, “and will not budge a step 
in it—nor wert thou wise to urge me, lest per- 
chance thou find me more foe than friend.” 

As he said this, he shook off the hand that lay 
on his shoulder, and rising, withdrew from the 
hall. 

Sneers and taunts greeted him as he passed’ 
through the students; but he made no reply other 
than a look of unequivocal scorn at the speakers. 
Wethringsett roared after him “ Let him go, for 
a white livered, bastard-bred cur, that knows no 
nurture, and turns on those of his own kennel. 
A murrain on all such sneaking knaves. Heed 
not him, but toour purpose. Thou Bartholomew 
Matelast with thy roaring boys, along Preacher’s 
Street, to the market-place, and rouse the lads of 
Paul’s. Thenon by the High Warde, and scour 
the knaves from Gerard’s hostle. Heed not gates 
nor gatewards. Any ye find in the streets, 
knock them about the mazzard. Spare not your 


| through Fare-yard, took his road, with all his 








to St. Botolph’s, and teach the unlettered rogues 
what it is to flout at Southerns. An’ we look 
not in at the Rose, on our way, mine host’s doors 
must be of stouter oak than e’er grew in Berne- 
wall wood. And let pretty Maude look to her 
bolts, or her fair face may scarce save her from 
a brushing of beards. Master John of Dalton 
lies at Oving’s. If our cry rouse him not from 
his books, he is craven, and notrue man. If he 
do cross us, as he scarce may avoid, Heaven save 
him, an’ Hugh de Thornham get within strikiag 
distance. Said I well, my masters, said I well ?” 

Shouts of approval and eagerness followed the 
address, and his orders were obeyed by Matelast 
and his party, who left the hall together. It had 
not been noted, so absorbed were the listeners in 
W ethringsett’s speech, that Walter de Wode- 
ford had returned to the hall, but not as_ before, 
apathetic and unarmed. His eye flashed as he 
heard Wethringsett exult in the prospect of his 
visit to the Rose, and his whole bearing was 
changed. He looked no longer the —s of 
seventeen, but armed as he now was with short 
sword and round buckler, seemed an opponent a 
cautious man would not have lightly encountered. 
Ere De Thornham’s band left the hostle, he rose 
to depart, but his departure was not to be so easy. 
Some six or eight who sat between him and the 
door rose and formed themselves so as to bar his 
further progress. His demand for free passage 
was met by ascornful refusal, and even daggers 
were drawn to stop him. The scuffle attracted 
the attention of the leaders, who cried out by no 
means to let him forth. In an instant, however, 
De Wodeford, by an exertion of unexpected 
strength, lifted a clumsy stool, which stood by 
him, and sent it flying in the direction of the door. 
Those who were not laid prostrate by this un- 
pleasant visitor retreated from before it, and 
'formed a lane, through which De W odeford had 
passed before any further stay could be offered 
him. On leaving the hostle he turned rapidly to 
ithe right, and rushing down Dowdiver’s-lane and 





speed, to the market-place. Two or three stu- 
dents whom he met in his way he bade, hurried- 
ly, betake them to their hostles, as mischief was 
afoot. He had reached the market-place, when 
he stopped and hastily inquired of himself whi- 
ther his present hurried flight tended, and what 
he had first to do? His original intention had 
been to put the Northerns of Oving’s and Bor- 
den’s hostles, and particularly John de Dalton, on 
their guard; but the allusion made by W ethring- 
sett to the Rose and its pretty inmate (and W ode- 
ford felt a flush as he thought of her) made him 
reconsider his plan. Should not old Stephen 
Hepworth, her father, be put on his guard, both 
for his own sake and hisdaughter’s? As Wode- 
ford contemplated the possible consequences of 
the violence of Wethringsett and De Thornham, 
he shuddered, and half unsheathed his sword. 
In amoment, however, he determined to proceed 
straightway to the Rose and alarm the inmates, 
that, if the house was strong enough to defy the 
riotous attack, all precautions for this might be 
taken; and if not, that Maude and her father 
might at least be removed to a place of safety. 
The Rose stood between the churches of St. 











staves. I and De Thornham with the rest will 


Mary’s and St. Michael’s, and was a long low 
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building, with heavy stone porch, and a few 
small unglazed windows toward the street. These 
with their own shafts would not allow of ingress 
to a man; and if the door were but stout enough, 
nothing was to be feared. As Wodeford rapidly 
turned these thoughts over in his mind, he had 
reached the spot where Hobson’s conduit now 
stands, when he suddenly heard the loud and ra- 
wid approaching cries of those from whom he 

ad separated himself. They had evidently divi- 
ded into two or three bodies, one of which he 
thought was in his rear, and the other seemed, 
from the cries of ‘a Southern,” ‘a De Thorn- 
ham,” and the counter shouts of ‘a Northern!” 
“a Northern!” “ Down with the bullies of St. 
Nicholas!” to be already engaged in the High 
Warde (which answered to the present Trump 
ington-street). These sounds quickened his pace, 
and he was running along Market Warde, when 
suddenly turning a corner, he jostled against a 
woman who was walking hurriedly ina direction 
opposite to his own. Muttering an excuse he 
was proceeding, when a voice Caiies to him, 
said, breathlessly — 

‘Oh Master Wodeford, the Virgin be praised 
that hath brought thee this way! Give me thy 
protection to my father’s.” 

“Maude!” exclaimed the young man, “in 
Heaven’s name, what makest thou here at this 
hour and alone, with a mad and drunken rabble 
within a stone’s throw of thee, and about thy 
father’s dwelling ?” 

“‘Oh! ask not, think not of that; I will tell 
thee all, but save me and him. What would 
these men you speak of with my poor father?” 

** No good, fair Maude, I fear; but his danger 
is nought to thine. He hath stout doors and a 
stout heart, [ doubt not, to hold them; and no 
fair face to turn men to beasts. Thou hast a wo- 
man’s feebleness, and an angel’s beauty, and thy 
safety must first be lookedto. Hark! even now 
the rout cometh hitherwards. Hast any friend’s 
house hereabouts, whither I may convey thee, 
till they are past?” 





“Oh! yes,” replied Maude, instantly, “ close | 


by ; but yet—no—it must not be—’twere unmaid- 
enly.” The last words were spoken so low as to 


all the speed he could command, started with his 
precious burden in the direction of Oving’s hos- 
tle. Meanwhile, the foremost rioters were with- 
in a few yards of him, and seeing a male figure 
with a female in his arms, rushed with a wild 
yell upon him. Unencumbered and maddened as 
they were, he was no match for them in speed ; 
and he had to maintain as well as he could a rua- 
ning fight, in which he received more than one 
wound. Happily fer him Maude was senseless, 
and so was a passive burden. Thus at sword- 
stroke with his pursuers, who momentarily thick- 
ened, he contrived to make his way to the gate of 
Oving’s hostle, where rapidly moving lights and 
clamor within showed that its inmates were 
aroused. : 

‘Open, gateward, open!” he shouted, hastily 
placing the unconscious girl on one of ‘he side 
seats, under the low and narrow Saxon porch, 
and striking stout blows at the pursuers from its 
entrance. ‘Open, in the Fiend’s name, or here 
will be murder done.” Finding this adjuration 
did not produce any effect, as indeed few nights 
passed in which similar appeals were not made 
to the porter, he continued. ‘Open, an’ thou 
wouldst not have upon thy conscience something 
worse than murder—foul wrong to a young 
maiden. She lies on the south seat of the porch. 
Take her in, while I keep the place. Open, and 
quickly, for I am well nigh spent.” 

The porter, who with some difficulty gathered 
the above speech from amid the clashing of sword- 
blades and the oaths and cries of the assailants, 
happened to be a father of daughters, and felt pity 
for one like them in sucha strait. He accord- 
ingly quietly unbarred the gate, and snatched the 
maiden into the building. Walter marked his 
time, and at the same moment dealing his nearest 
opponent a thundering blow, which broke down 
his guard and stretched him without sense on the 
pavement, sprang back, and ere the rest could 
make their way over their fallen comrade, was 
in the hostle, and had drawn the strong bar across 
the gate. The moment he had done so, he fell 
fainting from fatigue and loss of blood. The 
noise of the affray had drawn to the entrance 


'some of the students, already roused and armed 


be almost unheard by her companion, who, how- | 


ever, could not but remark her sudden confusion. 
A short sharp struggle seemed to take place in 
his mind. 


It passed, and he said to the shrinking | 


trembling girl who crouched close and more} 


9 to his side, as the din grew more audi- 
e— 

** Maud, thou hast kept tryst to-night, with 
John of Dalton ?” 

*T have, I have, our Ladye pardon me!” re- 
plied Maude, and seemed ready to faint at his feet. 

“Tis well. The rout is between us and thy 
father’s house. That way we may not hope to 
escape. To our left lies Oving’s hostle. There 


with thy lover thou mayest find harbor, and pray | 


Heaven he be the man I hold him !—so wilt thou 
have no wrong under his roof. Art thou pre- 
pared to take shelter in his arms?” 

“Oh! yes, yes,” she murmured almost inaudi- 
bly. Walter heeded no more. Hastily drawing 
his sword with one hand, with the other he clasp- 
ed the thin waist of the girl, though his buckler 





was then hanging useless at his back, and with | 


for the contest, should they be called upon to 
join in it. They gathered around the bodies, (for 
Maude lay near her protector,) and calling for a 
torch, proceeded to examine them. The moment 
they had removed her hood and wimple from the 
head of the female, they all recognized the pretty 
Maiden of the Rose, and one of the group dis- 
patched another. 

‘«‘ Bid John de Dalton hither. I marvel much 
if he crack not some crowns to-night for this; 
for, truly, he loves this maiden, and will avenge 
bitterly evil done to her.” 

«And who may the youth be?” asked the 
porter. ‘ Truly he struck well and lustily, and 
hath had sharp work to escape hither with his 
life. He bleeds sorely.” 

The torch was brought close to him, and more 
than one exclaimed, “ It is Walter de W odeford. 
If these be the men of St. Nicholas that are astir 
to-night, as they are like to be, he hath been at 
buffets with his own brotherhood, and hath been 
hardly dealt by. But here comes John de Dalton. 
W hat will he say to this ugly gear ?” 
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tall and strongly-built young man, of expressive 
but rugged features and plain attire, unarmed, 
save with the customary dagger, and dressed in 
along robe, faced with fur, as he put aside the 
thicxening crowd round the bodies, with wild 
haste. ‘Let me see this bloody work, and woe 
to them that have wrought it!” 

Anguish and rage seemed almost to master his 
strong frame as he knelt beside the pale and in- 
animate form of his beloved. He raised the body 
in his arms, and caressed it fondly till he felt life 
returning under his embraces. Maude opened 
her eyes, and then, scarce recognizing her lover, 
shuddered, and clasped him closely, as if trusting 
to him for protection. He sprang up, saying, as 
he looked on those around him, “ My masters, I 
will bestow this maiden in my chamber. Ye are 

cod and true friends of mine, and know how I 
ove her with a deep and pure love. So take 
heed that ye mock not her or me for this.” With 
these words he strode away, tenderly bearing 
Maude in his arms, and gazing on her pale face 
as if for him there was nothing else in the world. 
* Thou wilt be roughly lodged, my sweet one! 
but at least thou wilt be safe,and bucklered with 
a true heart,” he muttered fondly, as he made his 
way up the stone staircase, which led to his cell. 
This was alow and narrow room, with naked 
walls, and furnished but with a high, rude chair 
and table, and an uncurtained pallet. The only 
things at all remarkable were (as Chaucer sings,) 
* At his bedds head 
A twenty bokes, clothed in black and red, 


Of Aristotle and his philosophy, 
More prized than robes rich, or fiddle or saultry.” 


On this low bed he laid his burden, and sitting 
down reverently by her side, watched by her till 
her returning senses might enable her to distin- 

uish where she was. When she did this, her 
Fost act was to open her arms to her Jover, and 
casting herself upon his breast to weep glad tears. 
Then, recovering, she told him, confusedly, what 
she rembered of the fray, and how she had been 
saved by Walter de W odeford. 

** Go and look to him,” she said at last, “ for 
when I lost my senses, he was sore bestead. He 
hath been to me, even what thou wouldst have 
been, dearest ! and hath put his own life to hazard 
for mine ;—so, prythee, look to him, that no ill 
befall him which thy ’tendance may prevent. I 
will sleep the while, for I feel weary and out- 
worn. But, oh!—” she exclaimed, starting up, 
““my poor kind father! He knows not where I 
am, nor with whom; and will know no peace 
till he sees or hears of me ;—oh! thoughtless that 
I was, and selfish, to take heed of him, but after 
thee !” and angry with herself, the poor girl wept 
bitterly. Ber lower promised to have her father 
apprized of her situation, and as he left the apart- 
ment to see after Walter, said to her— 

‘* Sleep safely as in thine own chamber. Bar 
the door on the inside, and open not save to me. 
I will be back anon” 

He left the cell, and Maude soon slept a pro- 
found and calm sleep. 

Tn the mean time, Walter had been removed to 
the nearest chamber, and one of the students, who 
had, many of them, good skill in leechcraft, bound 


** Way there, my masters, way !” exclaimed a 





| the apartment, he stretched out his hand to him, 
jand said feebly— 
| *T too loved her, and joy to have shed blood, 
| had it been heart’s blood, for her sake. But she 
| loves thee, and hath shown a noble confidence in 
thee. Do thou deserve it, and deserve her. If 
| thou go forth to-night, beware of Hugh de TLorn- 
|ham and Will Wethringsett. They have a hot 
feud with thee, and will not spare thee if you 
meet.” 
| * Who was it,” asked the other, “ that did as- 
|sail thee when thou savedst the maiden? Tell 
|me, that I may go and hew off the hand that 
| would have touched her for dishonor.” 
| Jt was one of them or their band, I saw not 
‘clearly in the twilight. Beware them both, and 
God speed thee !” 

The wounded man then turned away from the 
light, and Dalton, unwilling to press him with 
|further questions, left him. As he passed into 
‘the court of the hostle, he found that a body of 
their old enemies of St. Nicholas was still before 
|the gate. The aii rang with cries of ** A South- 
jern!” “A Southern!” “ Down with the Northern 
‘lechers, that carry off maidens and bestow them 
|in their chambers !” 

‘Come forth, an’ ye dare, ye cravens, and 
avouch with your hands the wrong ye have done 
us in word and deed!” 

The Northern blood was up, and they only re- 
quired what the arrival in the court of John of 
Dalton supplied them, a leader, to burst forth 
upon their noisy and numerous ailversaries, Ac- 
cordingly he had scarce set foot among them 
when he was greeted by cries of ‘* Lead us, John 
of Dalton, that we may force the foul words of 
these braggarts down their throats with our dag- 
ger-hafts.” They found him nowise loath. He 
was burning with rage at the outrage that had 
been offered to Maude, and crying out, “ Forth, 
men from beyond Trent, and show them what 
slender barriers Southern blades be against North- 
ern staves. Give them good oak for their iron, 
and let me deal with their leader.” So saying he 
bade them throw open the gate, an? ere the band 
outside expected any attack, John of Dalton and 
his stout Northern hearts were upon them like a 
torrent, and had driven them a stone’s throw up 
the street ere they recovered their footing and 
their wits. When they did, the contest was stub- 
born and bloody. The air rang with the clatter 
of staves and swords, and the cries of the com- 
batants. No officers either of the city or univer- 
sity dared to interfere, and as the contest grew 
hotter, each hall and hostle poured forth its op- 
posed bands to swell the numbers of the combat- 
ants. John of Dalton ranged through the fight, 
furiously striking to earth with his long oak staff 
every one that “ %& him, seeking for the leader 
of the men of St. Nicholas. It was Hugh de 
Thornham who had felt the weight of Walter’s 
arm before the gate of Oving’s, and he was hors 
de combat. But Will Wethringsett was still the 
foremost, and every blow he struck was backed 
by his ery of “A Southern! a Southern! and 
nought to these scurvy men of the North, but 
bloody coxcombs.”” At last John de Dalton made 
his way to the spot where Will was dealing 
lustily about him sword in hand. The first warn- 





up his wounds. When John of Dalton entered 


ing he received of the approach of his old oppon- 
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ent, was the cry by those immediately behind | Ws are pleased to introduce to the readers of the Ill. Mag. 
him, as with tremendous sweep of his staff, John the author of the following very sweet little poem as an 
cleared his way through the press. Will turned,| ¢¢@sional contributor to our pages. 
and manfully raising bis cry, rushed on Dalton, SONG—TO THE SOUTH WIND. 
who for atime had enough to do to guard his BY E. 0. FLAGG. 
head. Soon, however, Will W ethringsett, worn Oh! breeze of the South, that steals over the plain, 
out with the riot of the night, began to raise his With rapture, soft zephyrs, we greet thee again, 
blows less thickly, and then Dalton used his staff Thy touch like low music which hallows the night, 
with such address and vigor, that Will’s buckler, Recalls to our bosom a tender delight. 
and his head under it, were broken across. His Then hither, oh! gentle breeze ever delay, 
fall caused a momentary panic among his adher- And hasten not over the waters away. 
ents, but the arrival at the moment of a strong Too long thou hast sported in regions divine, 
reinforcement from Gerard’s hostle, with the body Where roses the fairest just kiss and entwine,— 
under Matelast, restored their courage, and the Too long thou hast rifled the sweets of her flowers, 
fight promise! to be of no speedy termination. Whose incense is borne on thy wings back to ours. 
Already more than a dozcn men were stretched Then hither, &c. 
io tng the pavement, when a sud- May the blast of the North, so dreary and chill, 
enc ecK was given to the affair, by the arrival Again never sweep over forest and hill ; 
of an armed and mounted knight, with a strong But may the warm breeze of the South ever stay, 
body of men at arms, and cross bowmen, who And amid these green meadows, unceasingly play ! 
riding authoritatively up, stopped his foam-fleck- Then hither, &c. 
ed war-horse in the very thickest of the mélée, 
and in a commanding voice, cried out to the com- 
batants, ‘‘ How now, my masters? Are we ina 
peaceful vs or hath storm and sack put all} 
into your hands, that you frighten honest bur- : 7 
esses with your mad cries and naked weapons? THE HINDOO MOTHER. 
y St. Egidius, but ye answer this dearly. Ho, VIGNETTE TITLE. 


Rhadulph, clap me a horse girth round the arms | , , , ‘ . 
of that lusty youth, who was doing such havock | Tue beautiful vignette title, which we present in 
with the oaken pole as we came up e’enow, and | this our opening number of the Illustrated Mag- 
pick me up these wights with the bloody cox- | azine, is illustrative of the manner in which 
combs, who lie strewed here like sheep in a'| 
shambles. Surround me the rest, with your bow- | 


men, Rogers Bikkerdike, and march them off to | 


the castle. By Heaven, they shall rue this| : 2 

brawl.” 7 after having performed the ceremony of burning 
“ Thanks to the noble De Argentine, true friend | the mouth with a whisp of straw. When the 

to loyal burgesses,” exclaimed the frightened citi- | infant of a poor Hindoo dies, the wretched mo- 


zens, who had, in some scores, followed him to| ther takes it up in her arms, and carries it to the 
on the bank of which she lays it for some 


the spot, with a motley array of weapons, some | "VET; 
with mauls, others with bills, and most with the | time on a mat, or on the sands; she stands weep- 
anelace, or broad short dagger of the time. | ing over the body a little while, then retires afew 

This interference of Sir Egidius de Argentine | Paces; where she sits down watching for the re- 
(the custos pacis of the country) was owing to | turn of the tide to wash it away, and to prevent 
the father of Maude, who on receiving news of | the birds of prey and Pariah dogs from approach- 
his daughter, and the danger from which she had | "8 1t3_ at intervals she breaks forth in loud la- 
escaped, had ridden at breakneck speed to Horse | ™entations, something resembling a chant which 
Heath, where the knight had his mansion, and | 'S heard at a distance. 
implored him to come and save the good town | Suk leaves it to the sacred stream, 
and honest burgesses of Cambridge from fire and She leaves it to the tide, 
sword. His arrival, we have seen, was timely. Her little child—her darling one, 

Once arrive] at the castle, investigation was And she has none beside. 
—, gt Doon ev mong Cncaphncoc ty it She used to sit beneath the palm, 
“ke silanol “ I al ee a 8S NEUES, y Her boy upon her knee, 

ity with a monition. The meeting ol And dreaming of the future years 

Maude and her lover we will not attempt to That were his own to be. 
describe, nor how both tended on the generous 
Walter de W odeford, till his recovery. 

Hugh de Thornham and Will Wethringsett lay 
a few months in the castle, with some of the 
foremost rioters, where, in a court of Oyer and 
Terminer, they were condemned, though at last a She saw him with his father’s smile, 
royal letter arriving, they were pardoned; and Beside some maiden dear; 
for the future were more cautious whom they She smiled to hear familiar words ‘ 
kissed in their cups: and thus ended a College dies! end le Beheve t 
Row, in 1261. re a The light has vanished from the day, 
Mixton’s “ Paradise Lost” was modeled from an on eo Pen salen . loved 
opera of Andreini’s, an actress of Padua se adap ter geal 

? ‘ Oh! how could he depart ? 





Hindoos of poor caste dispose of their dead. 
The rich burn the bodies of their departed friends 
and relations ; but the lower classes are forced 
from poverty, to throw them into the river Ganges, 


She sew him with a stately steed, 
The sabre in his hand ; 

His pistols gleaming at his waist, 
The furemost of his band: 
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tastic forms, which we find difficu!t to trace or 
reconcile to their original source-— 


No more his sunny smile will make 
Her own, her household light ; 
No more will her sweet voice be heard 


Above his sleep at night. *¢>Till glory’s self is twilight, anc displays 


A melancholy halo scarce allowed 
To hover on the verge of darkness, rays 
Sadder than saddest night.” 

** Trifles light as air,” at times, give rise to se- 
rious thoughts: I well recollect perusing a very 
old black lettered copy of Chaucer. It was con- 
sidered a gem, one of the finest editions printed 
by Caxton; there was no stop from beginning to 
end. The tales were marked separately by a 
large red letter, that alone served to break the 
eternal monotony of heavy black lines, without 
any hogs’ space to mp ge — story from 
another. It was a dull day, and the antique cha- 

THOMAS MILLER. racter in which the book gon printed an ee 
In our literary notices on another page, speaking of Wiley & | the reading heavy. I was turning over the leaves 
Putnam’s “ Library of Choice Reading,” we have taken | and discovered upon the margin of one page a 
occasion to recommend the embodying in the series the | few letters which had once been written with 
works of the Basket-maker. To show that we have some | ink; but then they were so pale a yellow through 
reason in our request, we submit the following extract, and | age, as to be scarcely readable, the characters bore 
our readers may judge for themselves. | a close resemblance in form,to those printed, but 
« Passing bells” says the venerable Bede, “ were | they were written in a fine hand, and would 
introduced that their sound might pass far and| when fresh have appeared clear and delicate. 
wide, and that every cne within hearing should | With some difficulty I deciphered them, and they 
eg apne 4 kneel down and offer up a prayer | read thus: 
for the sou “The bell tolles! 


Her heart and home are desolate, 
But for one dearest tie; 

But for the father of hex child, 
She would lay down and die. 


The tide rolls on beneath the moon, 
Down to the mighty main ; 

To-morrow may the mother seek, 
And seek her child in vain. 





Thynke offe mee 


This was in the seventh century, and from it 
may be drawn another picture of the Past. Fancy 
our simple forefathers, with minds deeply im- 
bued by superstition, and those dark doctrines so 
successfully promulgated by the weak-minded 
monks. Some are perhaps engaged tilling the 
earth, or gathering the harvest. The dead-bell 
sounds! and allemployment ceases. The wood- 
man puts aside his axe and kneels by the leaning 
oak. The armorer pauses with the uplifted ham- 
mer in his hind, and bows beside the lone. The 
delicate limbs of beauty are prostrated in hall, or 
bower; vassal and lord acknowledge the hollow 
summons, and forgetting all rank in the thoughts 
of death, kneel side by side to pray for the de- 
parted spirit. All within hearing obey the sound, 
in the silence of the forests, among the flowers 
of the field they bow down, not daring even in 
private to disobey one mandate of the mighty 
priests who were the rulers of peer and peasant. 

There are but few pauses in thought; we sel- 
dom can call to mind a vacant moment in which 
we have not been thinking. It is not always the 
objects around us that give rise to our ideas; we 
look upon the fields, or the sky, without turning 
our thoughts toward them. No, they are busied 
elsewhere, perhaps they have flown to the home 
of our childhood, or are again communing with 


those we loved, who have long ago journeyed to | 


the silent city. Dreams are but a continuation of 
our waking thoughts, both alike frequently van- 
ish and can never be recalled; still, we at times 


snatch disjointed portions of both our sleeping | 


and waking thoughts from the depths of forget- 
fulness where they had long slumbered, and this 
we do unexpectedly. They become associated 
with things seen, they have but little affinity 
with the preceding ideas, a kind of dim and vague 
reality—faintly recognized through a cloud, 
take their coloring from the object that presents 
itself, and shape themselves into a thousand fan- 


of the departed.” | 


whanne ghuat I ham 
? 


deed—Marye Tyvertone, aged 20, 1480.’ 


| And who was Mary Tiverton? doubtless some 
| gay, beautiful, high-hearted girl, who had been 
}perusing these poems on the first day of their 
| publication, had laughed at his merry pilgrims 
{until her dark tresses flew loose from the “* hood- 
ing wimple,” partaking of the wild glee,—her 
| eyes had fallen upon the dusky wainscot, dimly 
jlighted by the narrow window, when in the 
|height of their merriment a death-bell sounded 
‘from the neighboring monastery. See! she has 
| placed the mirth-inspiring volume upon the high- 
backed oaken chair, by which she now kneels 
; to offer up a prayer for the soul of the departed, 
jaccording to the injunctions of her confessor. 
| Now she arises, her eye wanders for a moment 
| upon the gauay tapestry, where its foldings par- 
(tially reveal horse and hound, and huntsman. 
| Her beautiful face is saddened by thought, for 
ithe heavy bell still sounds, Chaucer’s poems 
|again rest upon her knee, and she has taken up 
‘that curious pen, wrapped about with silk and 
{golden wire, and dipped it into an ancient ink- 
| stand which represented a wild boar’s head grin- 
ning hideously. And now she writes upon the 
margin of her new book: 

“The bell tolls! think of me when that I am dead—Mary 
Tiverton, aged 20, 1480.” 
“Tue Past 1s Poetry,” for we cannot think of 
it without the mind catching a portion of its 
hues. Through the dim twilight of years every 
object becomes colored; we gaze upon the rude 
eftigy of the crossed-legged Crusader with amys- 
terious feeling ; shape or lineament it never pos- 
sessed, even when in its most perfect shape ; still 
we pass it not by without pausing, poor though 
the resemblance be compared to what the same 
age produced in other countries,—the all but 
breathing marbles of Italy,—yet we would not 
exchange it for finer statues. 
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THE CONFESSION. 
A SONG—BY H. H. CLEMENTS. 


I loved thee once, thy memory now 
Is like the fitful gleam 

Of truth, that speaks, we only bow 
In love’s illusive dream. 

I once had deemed, if thine were lost, 
My heart would ceaseless pine ; 

But solace glean to know the cost 
Of sharing such as thine. 


Thy smile is like the luring sky, 


LITERARY. 

Harper & Brothers have just published a very valuable 
book for farmers, entitled “THe AMERICAN SHEPHERD.” 
From running over its pages we are struck with the impor- 
tance of the information contained in them, and do not see 
how any American farmer or sheep breeder can properly dis- 
pense with so valuable a work. It is a complete history of 
the sheep, with breeds, management and diseases, illustrated 
with very tolerable “portraits.” At the end of the work 
there is an appendix which contains upward of twenty letters 
from eminent wool-growers and sheep-fatteners of different 





* That mocks the sailor’s skill 

Or like the reptile’s evil eye, 
Which charms that it may kill. 

*Twere better far that many a breast 
Be shattered like mine own, 

Than one confiding be caressed | 
To raise thee to its throne. { 





States, detailing their respective modes of management. The 
author is L. A. Morrell, 

Wiley & Putnam have issued the “ GENtus aNnD CHARAC- 
TER OF Burns,” by Professor Wilson, and the “Essays oF 
Evia,” by Charles Lamb, as numbers 2], 22 and 23 of the 
“ Library of Choice Reading.” The former will be a welcome 
work to the reading public, as it is the best work upon that 


| hackneyed subject that has yet issued from the press. There 
| has been much written upon the same subject, upon which 


| the Scotch are somewhat egotistical, and we confess with 


A WORD ASIDE. 


WELL, you have scen it, and how does it please you? We | 
think we are not ashamed of any article in the number, but | 
on the contrary are quite well pleased. The contents are all 
new and possess meiit—at any rate we do not think where, 
for the simple sum of six cents, you can purchase nearer your | 
money’s worth. Appearing so soon after the conclusion of 
the Rover, we have not been able to do all we could wish; 
still we have done tolerably well, and hope tu do beiter. 

We have just got finished for our second number, a beauti- | 
ful engraving on steel of the “ Battle Monument,” at Balti- | 
more, and as the 12th instant was the anniversary of the bat- 
tle, we think the plate will possess great interest. For oar 
third number we have nearly finished a splendid portrait of 
Eugene Sue, the most elegant, and only genuine portrait of 
him ever published in this country. This will be a rich treat 
to the thousands who have read the “ Mysteries of Paris,” 
and are reading the “‘ Wandering Jew.” And we take occa- 
sion to assure the public, if we are sustained by its patron- 
age, that we shall omit nothing to make the “ Illustrated 
Magazine” second to no publication of the kind in the coun- 
try, as respects illustrations and literary matter. All persons 
who possess themselves of this number, must make sure to 
purchase the forthcoming one, if they have one spark of pat- 
riotism. Our steel plates alone will be worth more than the 
price asked for an entire number. 

—_—_—_— 

Curist HEALING THE Sick.—This masterly delineation of 
art, we are told by Mr. Morris, will not visit New York until 
Spring. The curiosity to see it for several weeks, amidst so 
large a population, will continue unabated. To delineate 
historical events in painting with perspicuity and dignity is 
one of the most impressive powers which is given to man, 
Historical painting has been justly called the epic of the art, 
as it demands the greatest subliinity of genius and the 
strictest accuracy of judgment, the most extensive know- 
ledge of nature and her works, as well as the best produc- 
tions in poetry and science, and above all it reqniresthat rare 
quality which has been denominated so well by a modern 
writer as the philosophy of taste. Painting speaks a universal 
language ; the poetry of a nation is frequently locked up in 
the language of that nation; the music of one nation does 
not always please the car of another; but painting being a 
transcript of general and unchangeable nature, must accord- 
ing to the justness and accuracy of itsrepresentation, appeal 
ina uniform manner to the feelings of mankind. For this 
cause—together with the miauteness in detailing this cele- 
brated composition, and the lasting, happy influence it has 
upon the minds of the beholders, it will draw together large 
admiring crowds fora length of time. The interest of the 
subject is very much enhanced by an explanatory lecture 
given by Mr. Morris, descriptive of the sixty or more charac- 
ters depicted the full size of life—a subject especially adapt- 
ed to a Christian community. 


| 
| 
| 
} 


























| sufficient good reason, and though we are not pledged to be 


admirers of all that Wilson does or says, it cannot be denied 
that what he does or says is after the manner of no other 
person. He has here made a delightful book, and after it, 
we do not care to go further for notes on the ‘‘ Genius and 
Character of Burns.” 

As for the “ Essays of Elia,” who that has read them has 
not been delighted, and who would not read them, knowing 
what treasures of thought glowed upon every page. We 
should like to see, embodied in this “Library of Choice 
Reading,” the works of Thomas Miller, the Basket-maker. 
It is like wandering through a fragrant meadow, where every 
twig and blade of grass glitters with the summer-morning’s 
dew—the reading of Miller’s delicious prose. 

Paine & Burgess, 62 John street, have issued as numbers 
two and three of ** The Medici Series of Italian Prose,” the 
FLORENTINE Histories, by Niccoli Machiavelli, translated 
and edited by C. Edwards Lester. This is a task that should 
have been perforined long ago, as the subject is one of great 
interest. The first volume opens with the irruption of the 
Barbarians upon the Empire, and concludes with the return 
to Florence of Cosimo de Medici, who had been imprisoned, 
and afterward sent in confinement to Padova, through the 
jealousy of Rinaldo degli Albizzi, who, with his party, on the 
return of Cosimo, were banished the country. The second 
volume brings the history down when Galeatto Manfredi, 
lord of Faenza, was betrayed and killed by his wife, who was 
afterward driven from Faenza by the people, and the govern- 
ment of the city committed to the Florentines, 1492, and con- 
cludes with the death and eulogium of Lorenzo de Medici. 
It is a work of great value and interest, and the public should 
hold themselves indebted to Mr. Lester forthe masterly style 
of his translation. 

The same house has published in a neat octavo form, “Tue 
MusicaL SrEtLine Book,” by E Ives, jr. It is a complete 
method of Instruttion, valuable to amateurs and young scho- 
lars in music. It is a work of 190 pages, and contains, besides 
the rudiments, a great number of chorals and tunes, chants, 
musical recreations, &c. We should venture to pronounce 
it a very valuable book. 

Harper & Brothers have published “ Tus Bosom FriEnp,” 
a novel by the author of “ The Gambler’s Wife,” and our 
neighbors, the publishers of the Sunday Mercury, have issued 
ina neat form, volume one of * SHort Patent SERMONS,” 
by Dow, jr., which have been so extensively copied and so 
greatly admired throughout the country. These Sermons 
ire original in style, brim-full of genius and moral sentiment, 
and breathing throughout every PAGE with love and benevo- 
lence. 

THE REJECTED ARTICLE.—A well written pamphlet, by 
A. L. Cox, M. D., in reply to Dr. White. The article is in 
substance a charge of mal-practice preferred against the lat- 
ter gentleman, in treating a case of tumor in the shoulder. 

























